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DRAPERIES AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

By Hester M. Poole. 

textile fabrics, especially in draperies, this 

1 exhibition is not bo rich in new designs 

sand materials as in the wide extent of color 

shadings and the variety of the stuffs. 

Almost all countries have sent their brocades 

and tapestries, a comparatively few their 

' velvets and laces. But in tintings, as in 

texture, the varieties are innumerable. 

I confess to a feeling of surprise in see- 
ing the importation from Spain. Brilliant 
upholstery silks in deep blue, yellow, pink ' 
and other strong tints, told of a land 
where bright coloring is instinctively 
liked. 

The London Fabric Printing Company 
has a large and showy display of draperies 
and upholstery goods. There are printed 
upon silks, velvets, laces and cottons, such 
large flowers as roses and chrysanthemums, 
six inches or so across. These are carefully 
shaded, but scarcely conventionalized 
enough to suit American taste. They yet show an immense 
amount of labor and skill. From sixty-five to one hundred and 
twenty-seven shades of color are Btamped upon each piece of 
goods simultaneously. In them are represented all kinds of 
strong rich coloring. 

Trunbull and Stockdale, of Manchester, England, have a 
large variety of stamped cotton velvets. The grounds are blue, 
dull green and a winy brown, on which are printed large con- 
ventionalized leaves, such as the dock, the iris and similar 
figures. A rich red brown ground with figures in light pinkish 
gray is exceedingly effective. In halls and in large apartments 
such hangings are both suitable and durable. 

There seems to be a return to drapery of the light, yet rich 
striped brocades, powdered with small figures. Collinson and 
Lock, London, have silks of yellow and of green moire, dull in 
shade, and yellow tapestry with ivory figures, as well as the 
old crimson and gold stuff, lately revived, which alwayB recalls 
the steamboat saloon. Among them are brocades in delicate 
colors showing figures in the style of the Louis, those gay and 
pleasing designs which, while the world lasts, will never be en- 
tirely superseded. They are most suitable for my lady's bou- 
doir, for light hung salons and for handsome summer cottages. 
In the German exhibit (the Berlin School of Needlework), 
are curtains of the finest white scrim that show a delicate and 
unusual finish. In them are mingled drawn- work, over-work 
and cross-stitch in blocks and geometrical figures, and also in 
scrolls. These are all outlined with white silk cord and couch- 
ing, making a species of hanging which would return from the 
laundry as fresh as when first completed. Another beautiful 
drapery consisted of appliqueB and arabesques of light dull 
old pink on a ground of soft willow green, outlined with 
threads of couched bullion. This is a species of work which 
may be done by fingers unused to the more complicated em- 
broidery stitches. It only requires a graceful pattern, patience 
and care in adjusting the two materials and colors in order to 
produce fine effects. 

In the Royal School of Needlework, England, are hangings 
upon old gold sateen showing conventionalized and embroidered 
lilies, with a deep border of arabesques in shaded brown. 

There is also an elegant hanging of light yellow sateen on 
which are needlework whorls, wheels and dahlias, two inches 



or so in diameter, all of beautifully harmonious coloring, ir- 
regularly disposed and near together, well covering the back- 
ground. These are united by leaves of shaded green, which 
together with the petals or sections of whorls, are all outlined 
with fine gold cord. The centre of these conventional figures 
are jeweled to correspond in color. It is a scheme effective and 
easily arranged. The whorls are made by the solid buttonhole 
stitch. The entire hanging is bordered with deep green 
plush. 

In the East India building, textile fabrics reach the acme of 
refinement and splendor. Table and piano covers, made of 
chuddah, so fine that one scarf might be drawn through the 
traditional ring, come in plain colored centres with borders 
in colored stripes and blocks in. that delightful way of the orien- 
tals from which our nation has so much to learn. The centres 
are then covered with the most exquisite embroidery. One 
shows a pale blue centre with a narrow border of crimson, 
edged with squares of deep brown and white. Another is simi- 
lar with a pink centre in place of the blue. In and out in a 
thousand convolutions, a maze of glitter, a tangle of harmon- 
ious shades, the eastern workwoman has woven into her fabric 
all the poetry and passion of her race. 

In any way desired these beautiful fabrics may be utilized, 
as wall hangings and portieres, as scarfs, lightly thrown over a, 
high-backed chair or an easel. They light up a room with a 
splendor all their own, which no other material and ornament- 
ation can bestow. 

Out of a thousand pieces, no two are alike. The Indian 
imagination is always fertile, sinuous, suggestive. You are re- 
minded of the curvings of tendrils and vines, the swaying of 
leafage on a windy day, the tumultuous throbbing and swelling 
of the restless waves, and yet the designs copy closely nothing 
of all these facts of nature. In truth, nature only suggests, 
facile imagination and a hand trained to do the bidding of the 
mind, are at the foundation of all that work of which we can- 
not have too many examples. 

Mr. Tellery, to whose firm is due the credit of these ex- 
hibits, has also a stock of those famous India shawls, which 
fashion has relegated to the perfumed closets of old collectors 
of things that are really precious, above and beyond all these 
ephemeral styles that come and go at the whim of a Parisian 
modiste. Among these remarkable specimens of artistic work 
is one cashmere shawl on which four persons wrought during 
six entire years, those years in which a "Cycle of Cathay" 
are less than a twelvemonth in our busy restless Western 
world. 

The most expensive of these shawls ! are really woven on 
looms, but the labor expended on them Is greater than when 
done in embroidery. 

Among the draperies of the India house, is a pair of old 
rose colored satin portieres covered with embroideries of gold 
and silver. They are fit for the use of a monarch, or an Amer- 
ican. 

The Russian embroidery during this period of note-taking 
was not open to the public, yet one had glimpses and descrip- 
tions of wondrous fabrics woven in cloth of gold and silver, 
sparkling, changeful, such as are made into hangings for those 
who stand not upon the cost of what they purchase. There is 
a semi-barbaric splendor about these fabrics which is not found 
in the productions of Western looms. 

In the space occupied by the exhibit of the Turkish Com- 
passionate Fund, is seen a rich collection of hangings of the 
heavier sort. These comprise embroideries of gold on white, or 
gold and green and crimson. Many of them are in foliations 
and scrolls, as well as those conventionalized flowers that show 
how Moslem fingers are straying from the narrow way of that 






work taught by the Koran, in which nothing shall be copied 
from the living form. To that strict law we are indebted for 
those multitudinous designs of arabesques that makes the 
handiwork of the Turk and the Arab, a "thingof beauty and a 
joy forever." On grounds of gold or brown, green or black, 
are forms which remind one of the lily, the iris or the roee, yet 
that are neither, covered with the endless tracing that continu- 
ally returns upon itself and knows neither beginning Dor elid- 
ing, a mass of bewildering convolutions and fine detail. 

In the Royal School of Needlework are found some of the 



hanging is of great size. It would seem to be the first cousin 
of the impressionist school of artists, except that the tints 
are too deep and heavy. Another, more effective and pleasant, 
consists of a mass of large, exquisitely shaded crimson poppies, 
embroidered on a ground of deep dull velvet. The leaves are 
shaded in lighter green yet in harmonious tones of color, so 
that the whole forms one of the most artistic pieces of work 
seen in the Exposition. 

Still another embroidered hanging shows a ground of sky 
blue, with pomegranates and grapes in its decoration. The work 




Norwegian Exhibit, Columbian Exposition. 



oddest of all hangings. One is an archaic figure of a woman 
holding a mass of fruit in her frock, and standing in the midst 
of a tangle of conventionalized fruitage and leafage. It is 
large and showy and should only be seen from a height or a 
distance. Another looks like the materialized dream of a semi- 
lunatic. 

Growing out of a huge vase one large lily nods aloft 
against foliations of brightest blue, while around it are roses, 
yellow, crimson and pink, highly contrasting with the back- 
ground. On it is expended an immense deal of work and the 



is solid and well treated in respect to shades. The entire drap- 
ery is extremely handsome and unusual. Beside it is another 
of yellow cloth nearly covered with solid work in figures of many 
colors, with a deep blue geometrical border, likewise, solid. 
There is a surprising amount of labor expended upon all 
English draperies. 

All these are in that lower portion of the Woman's Building 
devoted to the British section. Near the last described are some 
peculiar hangings, which are original and striking. As the 
figures are large and showy, the work must be reasonably rapid 
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and not at all trying to the eyesight, unlike that so often seen 
upon draperies. 

These exhibits are the work of Mrs. and the Misses Gillan, of 
Ayr, Scotland, and are designated as belonging to the Haddo 
School of Needlework. I could not learn from the attendants 



This needlework consists of large, strange archaic figures, 
suggesting everything yet indicating nothing, run or darned on 
ivory white bunting. The coloring is brilliant yet harmonious, 
like different shades of blue, orange, red and yellow. The stitch 
is long and taken in such a manner as to produce a twilled effect. 



PARIS EXPOSITION OF JAPANESE PAINTINGS BY OUTAMARO & HIROSHIGE. 



Designed by Emile Caus£. 



Canopy-— Pale Pink Tap- ] 

ESTRY. 



Portieres are in painted 
Tapestry. The colors 
blend from a deep 
soft pink at top to 
pale self tone of pink, 
shading into a pale 
lichen green in the 
middle of the fabric, 
thence to a deep lichen- 
GREEN AT BOTTOM. There 

is a wide solid border 
of Naples yellow near 
the bottom, above 
which is painted a 
.dado of iris in white 
and Naples yellow. 
The silk ropes and 
tassels holding back 
the drapery are in 
deep pine. 

The Portieres and wall 
decoration can be ex- 
ecuted with the "ox- 
tario ,1 and"greenwood ,, 
brands of American Tap- 
estry. J. F. Douthitt, 
sole agent, 286 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 




Lambrequin is palnted 
Tapestry— apple green- 
ground, with storks in 
Naples Y'ELLOW. 



Stillng of Panel is in 
painted Tapestry, the 
ground being in apple 
green, with crescent 
and flowers in white, 
and clouds in naples 
yellow. The field of 
Panel is in Naples yel- 
low Tapestry. 



Dado— A slate green- 
Tapestry. 






Velvet Carpet in light 
pompeian red. 



UNIQUE COLOR SCHEME FOR A JAPANESE PARLOR OR DEN. 



whether the name was borrowed from Haddo House, belonging to 
that philanthropic Lady Wolverton, whose Needlework Guild 
has been introduced into this country, greatly to the solace of 
impoverished invalids, but presume such to be the case. 



Let the reader imagine a breadth of fabric marked with 
odd figures some six inches long and less than that distance 
apart. They may resemble a horseshoe or a Japanese figure, 
anything unlike a natural form. They may be outlined with a soft 




pencil and darned, twill fashion, in shadings of the same color, 
with, say three shades solidly filling the figure. Different but 
harmonious colors alternate with one another, so that the same 
run diagonally across the surface of the material. The result is 
showy and agreeable. On solid colored backgrounds and used as 
borderings merely, not powdered over the surface, the Haddo 
needlework might be improved upon the specimens here 
described. 

An example, by the same exhibitors, shows a design adapted 
from Turkish forms. The colors of blue, brown and deep salmon 
and yellow are extremely harmonious. Another has a conven- 
tionalized pomegranate as motif, a figure that is extremely dec- 
orative and graceful. The seeds were wrought with yellow silk. 

In the Norwegian department of the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, of which there is an illustration on page 18, there 
are hangings that may be utilized as rugs or vice versa. Nothing 
more singular and original can be found in the Exposition. 

These, the courteous superintendent informed us, were hand 
made, and were to be sold for the benefit ,of a philanthropic 
association, which was supported and patronized by the govern- 
ment. 

The first specimen which met our eyes was either a rug or 
a hanging, measuring some 16x18 feet. The colors, a deep, 
dull blue, Indian red and a dull green harmonious with both, 
were exceedingly soft and pleasing to the eye. On a soft, deep 
background of woolen weave, these were arranged diamond- 
wise, in a rather complicated geometrical pattern. This was re- 
peated in alternate colors, some twelve or fifteen inches across. 

This raised pattern was "hooked" or drawn through the 
background in a manner similar to that lately in vogue in many 
country districts, where rural housewives are persuaded, by 
pattern mongers, that they are accurately copying Turkish 
rugs. What crude monstrosities are sometimes patiently and 
toilsomely evolved from the tired fingers, every observer of such 
fabrics must recall to mind. • 

Not so with these artistic creations of the Norwegian peas- 
ant. The coloring is absolutely perfect, the raised pile of the 
design is thick, fine, soft, velvety and even. It is artistic, the 
one just described, and has accomplished that which the de- 
signers aimed to do. Such a rug will wear forever and a day, 
and always continue good. After seeing a lot of small, high- 
colored India rags, this seems fine and desirable in comparison. 
Nor is the value set upon it, $300, high, when the finish of the 
handwork and richness of coloring and material are taken into 
consideration. 

In the same department hangs another example of Norwegian 
peasant industry. This is also to be sold for the benefit of the 
same philanthropic society. 

What strange conceits of sky, shore and water must have 
shaped themselves in the minds of these poor toilers in the far 
north of Scandinavia ! Here is the Queen of the Ocean, a form 
as unlike Venus rising from sea-foam as a Northland peasant is 
from a Parisian milliner. Beneath her the heavy blue waves, 
each edged with a rim of white, rise like sugar-loaf peaks from 
the face of the waters. In them disport ducks and sea-gulls, 
stiff as if cut from pasteboard by childish fingers. The colors 
are deep, dull and permanent ; the workmanship is as earnest 
and honest as even Ruskin would desire to see. The hanging is 
notable as the attempt of untaught rustic natures to express, by 
means of bobbin and needle, the light and shade, the form and 
bue, of the ocean that stamps its beauty and majesty alike upon 
peasant and poet. 

Interesting as this^is, vrith an ugly and primitive beauty all 
its own, how refreshing it seems to turn to the embroidered and 
appliqued hangings of the Associated Artists ! In so doing we 
traverse the long stretch between the passive, infertile and un- 
developed imagination of the untrained mind, and the sensitive 
apprehension, the poetic impulsion and habitual deftness of the 
highly developed artist of the New World. 

Under Mrs. Wheeler's direction, the textile fabrics of these 
Artists have wrought such wonders of form and hue as the 
world has never seen before. 

Most of the public interested in such things are familiar with 
the "shadow silks" woven under her tuition. These, with their 
dancing play of light and shade, changeful as the sheen of the 
sun upon twinkling leafage under an idle breeze, lend them- 
selves amply to all the demands of parti-colored hangings. 

Yet here, at the Exposition, are new fabrics, still more 
remarkable. 



One, called the "Celestial Pattern," shows a ground "deeply, 
darkly, desperately blue," on which are woven rolling planets, 
Saturn, with its rings, darting comets, sparkling stars and fall- 
ing meteors. These are all in dull gold. It sounds as if the 
result would be dazzling. Such is not the case. The hanging is 
inconceivably rich yet subdued, original and artistic. 

Again, there is a shaded color study in blues and greens. In 
it water lilies swim in dark blue water shot with green reflec- 
tions. The whole is edged with stripes of green, wrought with 
gold, which in turn are edged with bullion braid. A most 
effective hanging it is. Then there is one of gold on white, 
showing a Japanese motive. On a groundwork of soft, flesh- 
colored silk, embroideries having the waving sinuous outlines 
and melting forms of the designers of the "land of the rising 
sun," are wrought in crimson, green and gold. 
• Perhaps a study of soft colors on white and another of gold 
on gold, are incomparable with any other exhibit. 

In the first the designs are those of conventionalized pome- 
granites, or something elusive, suggesting these more than any- 
thing else, showing faint tones of green, crimson, pink and flesh 
tints, melting and weaving themselves together like the moving 
panorama of a dream. Then there is a chrysanthemum pattern 
with a dull light orange dado, mingling yellow gold and red 
gold. And that cloth of gold which, in dados and friezes, fur- 
nishes a gorgeous yet subdued background for decoration in oil 
colors, such as roses and other bright colored flowers, — here 
hangs this beautiful cloth, a drapery suitable for the back- 
ground of a throne,— if thrones were worthy of the richest fab- 
ric that looms can weave. 

It must be allowed that, in comparison with the workman- 
ship of any other country at the Exhibition in Chicago, our 
artists show that delicacy and refinement of feeling and that 
sensibility to the arrangement and jaxtaposition of colors in 
textile fabrics that are excelled by none. A plodding patience in 
execution may be expected where artist-artisans superabound. 
But the sensitive eye of our own compatriots may be trusted to 
distinguish, disentangle and harmonize the boundless tones and 
shades that spring into life under the light of our brilliant 
sunshine. 

Among other hangings tbat might be mentioned is one con- 
tribution from Spain. On a deep blue silk is solidly embroidered 
the globe. There are continents and oceans and poles, all in 
shades of blue and green, something like eighteen inches in 
diameter. In the Japanese department, also, is another, large, 
brilliant and showy. A festal procession shows one hundred 
human figures, some in masks, all in native dress. Its market 
value is $30,000. 

In the way of lace curtains and other draperies, the exhibit 
of Mme. de Kerstrat, agent for A. Larmy & Giraud, Paris, de- 
serves attention. 

Among them are a silk bedspread, made out of cream satin, 
heavily embroidered in colored silks, copied from one used by 
Marie Antoinette. There are also magnificent window draperies 
in Venetian Point, a couvre pied of the same excellent handi- 
work, a dressing table covered with real Chantilly lace, and 
sashes for bay windows of the Point de Prance, made by hand 
and needle. Beside them are long window draperies of Arabian 
lace, of the convolvolus patterns, others of hand-made silk 
guipure, others still of the chrysanthemum figure, and one pair 
composed of all the different open-work stitches that can 
possibly be wrought by hand and needle. 

The celebrated Miercourt lace, made in the Vosges, to be the 
possessor of a piece of which makes its owner happy for life, 
here is seen in all its finest patterns. This superb collection 
ends with a drawing-room wall decoration of old laces, Point 
. Gold Lace, from designs in the boudoir of the Chauteau de 
Rambouillet. Displayed with it is a screen of Venetian point 
lace over dull green, the frame heavily gilded. This handsome 
trifle may be purchased for the sum of $1,600. 

In Mrs. Potter Palmer's private office is a unique arrange- 
ment of draperies. They are simply fish-nets made by the 
women of the New Jersey coast, hung in graceful festoons and 
used as plain friezes. Attached to them are corks, which are 
also ornamental. The soft grayish brown of the net and its 
foldings are most agreeable to the eye, and the drooping dia- 
mond patterns give a pleasing irregularity and variety to the 
decoration. 

These were furnished by one of the active Lady Managers 
from New Jersey. 



